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By the same Author, 
A WORK WRITTEN FOR THOUGHTFUL YOUNG MEN. 

Religion no Fable. 

An Essay on the Adaptation of the Christian vReligion to 
the Necessities of the Human Spirit Price 3s. 6d. 

" The aim of this vigorous and well-informed writer is to point out 
the adaptation of the Christian religion to the necessities of the 
human spirit. His argument seems to he that, as God made the spirit 
of man with such and such necessities, it is only fair to presume he 
would satisfy their spiritual wants, and Christianity is shown to be 
such a satisfaction." — The Evening Standard, 
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'Mr. Shenton has dealt with his subject clearly and succinctly, 
with the temperate tone becoming those whose mission is to gain 
willing captives in the realm of mind, but at the same time with the 
unwavering spirit which is demanded from those who have experi- 
mentally been made partakers of the benefits they would extend to 
others. ,r —The English Independent. 

" An earnest, thoughtful, and devout defence of the gospel. We 
might not, perhaps, agree with all the writer's statements upon some 
points, but we are all the stronger for having perused his cogent 
spiritual reasoning. He is an earnest believer, and knows the reason 
why he believes, and that is' no small thing in these sceptical times. 
His work will be sure to do much good by the divine blessing." — 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, in " The Sword and Trowel? 

" There are many eminent and learned professors of theology who 
have not struck the keynote of living Christianity so well as this 
writer, who, without any parade of learning, has put the argument 
for the truth of Christianity in its correspondence with the needs of 
man's spiritual nature, as well as we have ever seen it put." — The 
Literary World. 

" Mr. Shenton is a man of clear views and sound theological 
opinions. The subject of his essay is a supremely important one, 
and he has handled it with considerable ability. Adhering to the 
good old standards of orthodox argument and mode of treatment, he 
discusses yith earnestness and intelligence all the essential elements 
of religion. The volume has our hearty approval, as the contribution 
of an able and earnest man to the cause of religion." — The Pulpit 
Lantern, August, 1874. 

"The subjects are handled withperspicuity and force. The volume 
is creditable to the talents of Mr. shenton ; and we hope it will meet 
with due encouragement, especially within the pale of that denomi- 
nation to which he belongs. — Primitive Methodist Magazine. 

" We wish the work a wide circulation, especially among thought- 
ful young men." — The Primitive Methodist. 

" I consider it a valuable digest of gospel truth, written in a devout 
and earnest spirit, and replete with conclusive reasonings^ convincing 
arguments, and solemn appeals to the conscience, while it is clothed 
in language at once clear, appropriate, and beautiful." — Mr. H. 
Binnall. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HIS EARLY' ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tom Lattimer was the son of pious 

* 

parents* His father was a true Christian, 
and one of the best men we ever knew. 
The old man was greatly respected by his 
friends and neighbours for his intelligence 
and piety, and by all who knew him in- 
timately he was greatly beloved. He was 
most careful and anxious to train up his 
children in the fear of the Lord; he 
sought to place before them an example 
of godliness, and to draw them to the 
good by the attractiveness of piety. In 
his anxiety for their spiritual well-being 
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he often prayed for them ; morning and 
evening, at the family altars, and in pri- 
vate, when alone with God, the good man 
pleaded for their salvation. His consis- 
tent Christian life and his pious instruc- 
tions made a salutary impression upon all 
the members of the family, and he had 
the joy of seeing his children, as they 
grew up to maturity, deciding to be Chris- 
tians and joining the Church — all of them 
excepting Tom, the youngest son. 

The children of pious parents, as a rule, 
have a tender conscience, and are easily 
induced to volunteer into the service of 
Christ. They are taken to the sanctuary 
and dedicated to God in their infancy, 
and, like Samuel, they learn to love Him, 
and^take a pleasure in doing His will in 
their tender years. They are taught the 
lessons of piety from the Holy Scriptures 
in early life, and, like Timothy, they are 
made wise unto salvation. We learn from 
instances recorded in sacred history that 
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the children of godly parents are distin- 
guished for their fidelity to conscience, 
and that they rise to fill the most honour- 
able positions in the Church, and stand 
before the world most prominently as the 
witnesses of God. But there are excep- 
tions to this rule, and Tom Lattimer was 
an exception. 

Tom had been led by the hand to the 
house of God in his childhood, and had 
regularly attended the Sabbath-school. 
At one time hopes were entertained that 
religious influences would produce their 
desired effects upon his mind. His teacher 
was a devout man, and exceedingly de- 
sirous to lead his scholars to the Saviour. 
One Sabbath, when talking to them about 
the love of Christ in coming down from 
heaven to die for us, and while exhorting 
them to love Him in return, tears of 
affection gushed from the fountains of his 
heart, and all the scholars wept with him. 
He then urged upon them the necessity of 

2* 
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immediately deciding to serve the Lord, 
and gave them an invitation to attend the 
class-meeting. A number of the boys 
readily responded to the invitation, and 
went to the next meeting, and Tom was 
one of the number. In relating his experi- 
ence he told his class-mates that " he had 
taken his burden of sin to the Lord, and 
that the Lord had given him peace and 
made him happy, and it was his deter- 
mination to live and die a Christian." 

When Tom began to pray and attend 
the class -meeting, his father rejoiced 
greatly, and said, "If Tom will read 
good books and keep good company he 
will be sure to make a man of himself." 

Tom, being the youngest son, had had 
greater privileges given him of attending 
the day-school, and had received a better 
education than any of his brothers. He 
was not taken from school until he was 
thirteen, while the rest of the family had 
been sent to work in the coal pits at the 
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age of ten or eleven. On leaving school 
Tom had the choice of being a draper's 
apprentice or a collier. The money paid 
to a draper's apprentice was a mere trifle, 
and he would earn thrice as much in the 
coal pits; he therefore decided to follow 
the hazardous employment of a pitman. 
Although he was taken from the day- 
school, he did not give up learning on that 
account, but, in obedience to his father's 
wishes, he attended a night-school for 
several winters, and made fair progress 
with his studies. He was a youth of great 
promise, sharp, intelligent, and apt to take 
instruction ; and although he was a collier, 
his father believed that if he would give 
himself to learning there was a fair chance 
for him to make his life a success. That, 
indeed, was the fond wish which his father 
cherished. He wanted the boy to be good, 
and grow up to be a wise and useful man. 
But soon after that memorable Sunday 
the family removed to the village of Silver- 
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dale, a village noted for its mining indus- 
tries. In the quiet homestead on the hill- 
side at Mow Cop, where Tom had played 
away the happy hours of his childhood, he 
had been out of the way of the dissipations 
of fast life in town. But at Silveklale he 
was surrounded with many snares, and the 
temptations to a sinful life were exceed- 
ingly numerous. Tom withstood those 
temptations for a time, but only for a brief 
season. By-and-by his too easy and pliable 
disposition yielded to the solicitations of 
his tempters, and his " goodness was like 
the morning cloud, and like the dew which 
early departeth." 

Immediately after the removal of the 
family to Silverdale an event transpired 
which is not without significance in Tom 
Lattimer's life. Tom and Tim, one of his 
brothers, were dissatisfied with the wages 
paid to them by their new master, and they 
refused to work for him unless he would 
promise to pay them as much money as 
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they earned in the neighbourhood from 
which they came. This, however, he was 
not willing to do, and the two youths at 
once left his employment. 

In taking this step they acted without 
consulting their father, and without con- 
sidering what the consequences would be. 
They did not like to mention the subject 
to their father, inasmuch as they knew 
well enough what his wishes were, and 
they feared that if he knew their inten- 
tions he would prevent them from taking 
so rash a step. They had heard him say, 
on many occasions, " Boys, never leave a 
bad place of work until you can get a 
better," and they anticipated that if they 
consulted him at all this would be his final 
decision. But they had made up their 
minds to " strike," and they did not reveal 
their intentions to him, because they feared 
to go against his express commands. 

They acted imprudently in taking such 
a step. If they had thought about the 
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matter, it would have occurred to them 
that if their wages were less other mem- 
bers of the family were getting more* and 
their loss was more than compensated for 
by the general gain. Then it was pro- 
bable that if they were thrown out of work 
there- would be great difficulty in getting 
other situations, trade being depressed; the 
loss of employment under such circum- 
stances would be a sore evil. But the two 
youths had resolved to act independently, 
and they did not trouble themselves with 
balancing probabilities. They had an im- 
pression that if was discreditable to work 
for less wages than what they had pre- 
viously earned ; and smarting under that 
impression, without taking the conse- 
quences into consideration, they abruptly 
left their employment. 

By acting thus rashly they brought a 
great amount of trouble upon themselves. 
They found out by bitter experience how 
difficult it was to get employment when 
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once, it was gone. Day after day they 
went out in search of a situation, and 
night after night they returned with the 
same result, no employment for them could 
be found. After a fortnight had elapsed 
Tom was successful, and Tim, weary of 
the dreary suspense, started off to another 
part of the country. In two days he re- 
turned, having the promise of a situation, 
arid asked his father to give him permis- 
sion to leave home. The old man desired 
him to make a last effort to find employ- 
ment at Silverdale. He tried, and again 
failed, and then his father reluctantly gave 
his consent. It was arranged for Tim to 
leave home early on Sunday morning, and 
Tom promised to accompany him to the 
railway station, a distance of three miles. 

The first Sunday in March 1858 was 
memorable in the history of these two 
youths. It was the point from which they 
started in different directions. They had 
been one with each other in brotherly 
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sympathy until now. The same voice had 
hushed them to sleep in their infancy, and 
the same loving hand had brushed away 
their tears. They had been taught to lisp 
the same prayer at the same mother's 
knee. In the days of their boyhood they 
had rambled together through the green 
lanes birds-nesting, and they had chased 
the butterflies together over pleasant sum- 
mer fields. They had sat together on the 
same bench at school, and had read the 
same books at home, and now the hour of 
separation was at hand. 

As the day was breaking they started on 
their journey. Tim carried on his shoul- 
der a small bundle of clothes, which con- 
tained an old hat without a brim, a pair of 
stockings without any feet, a pair of clogs, 
a pair of moleskin trousers, patched, an 
old coat and a flannel shirt, the working 
dress of a pitman — and these were all his 
worldly belongings. They came to the 
railway station and shook hand^with each 
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other. As the train started Tom took off 
his hat and shouted, " Good luck ! " Tim 
took off his and waved it in response. 
Thus they parted, to meet together in after 
years under very dissimilar circumstances. 
If Tom had been taken away by death 
at this time he would have died regretted 
by all, and would never have known the 
bitterness of sin, and the bitterness of a 
sorrow that comes from a wasted life. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAUGHT IN A MAN-TRAP. 

It is a sad sight to see a young man of 
promise drifting to ruin. We think of the 
affection which his parents lavished upon 
him, of their self-sacrifice, of their prayers 
on his behalf, of their anxiety for his wel- 
fare, of their hopes for his success. We 
also think of the education which he has 
received, of the talents which he posses- 
ses, and of the many good qualities we 
have seen in him. We recollect the hopes 
we cherished for the same intelligent youth, 
the prophecies we, ventured to deliver that 
he would live to God and for the good of 
his fellow-men, and would be a honour to 
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his family and a bright ornament to the 
Church. But instead of answering those 
high expectations we see him drifting to 
ruin. The hopes of his parents are dashed 
to the ground ; and as they weep over the 
prodigal they wish that they had followed 
him to the grave in his infancy. 

Many a young man has been utterly 
ruined by bad company, and many a home 
has been made desolate through strong 
drink. The public-house is the great 
enemy of working men. It is a snare and 
a trap to them, and thousands annually 
fall into it. Some of the most promising 
youths have been lost to the Church, lost 
to society, lost to their family, through the 
baleful influence of this deadly evil. 

In speaking of the drink traffic, we can- 
not use language too strong to express our 
abhorrence of it. It is the great obstacle 
to the moral and spiritual progress of the 
nation. The religious and philanthropic 
movements of the Christian Church are 
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retarded by it. It effectually bars the way 
to the evangelization of the masses. It 
makes the religious teaching of the Sab- 
bath-school and the preaching of the Gos- 
pel of none effect. It fills our workhouses 
with paupers, our asylums with lunatics, 
and our jails with criminals. We believe 
it is the greatest curse which the malicious 
ingenuity of Satan ever invented to de- 
stroy the bodies and damn the souls of men. 
War has slain its thousands, but strong 
drink its ten thousands. 

Bad company and drink were the cause 
of Tom Lattimer's ruin. Tom had capa- 
bilities for great usefulness, and talents 
which would have insured him a good 
position in society. But he began to 
frequent the public-house, and ' lost his 
usefulness and name and fame. In the 
most critical period of his life it was his 
misfortune to meet with a number of ex- 
perts in wickedness, " Whose souls the 
old serpent long had drawn down ; as the 
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worm draws in the withered leaf, and makes 
it earth." 

When the family came to reside in 
Silverdale, Tom brought with him the 
happy innocence of his boyhood. He had 
hitherto felt the restraining influences of 
religion, and when tempted to commit sin 
a voice had whispered to him, " Remem- 
ber you are a Sabbath-school scholar and p. 
good man's son." But by slow degrees 
a change was effected in him. First of all 
his love to Christ began to wax cold, and 
then' he became indifferent about attending 
the means of grace. It also happened (as 
though all things were in league to drag 
him down) that he had to work with men 
who were in the habit of spending their 
time and money at the public-house. He 
was compelled to listen to the conversa- 
tion of these men. He had to hear their 
scoffs at religion, and their jeers at reli- 
gious professors. He had attempted once 
to silence the scoffers, but they turned all 
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their raillery on him, asking him, mock- 
ingly, to place the penitent's form and 
they would come forward to be prayed for. 
Tom winced under their ridicule, and 
never interfered with them again. From 
that time he became a changed man. He 
lost all relish for good company and good 
books. He began to joke with his work- 
mates and laugh at their exploits. They 
called him " a jolly good fellow," and ere 
long he was induced to join them in their 
revels. 

While this change was in progress Tom 
had many struggles with his better nature. 
Conscience asserted its authority, and he 
felt its reproaches keenly. His father also 
affectionately remonstrated with him, and 
warned him of the dire consequences of 
disobeying his parents and sinning against 
God. On some occasions, when spoken 
to, he would listen respectfully, and would 
promise to do better. But he forgot his 
promise the first time he met one of his 
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companions. At other times, if one ven- 
tured to caution him against bad company, 
he became sullen, and would listen with 
frowns on his face ; or he would rise up in 
haste, rush out of the house, and slam the 
door after him. His father was in great 
distress, and knew not what course to 
take. Prayers and tears, entreaties and 
warnings, were all disregarded. His v boon 
companions had stolen away his heart, 
and he would not give them up. 

Tom was fond of company, and he pos- 
sessed those qualities that greatly endeared 
him to his companions, and made them 
loth to part with him. He was open- 
handed, and would give freely while he 
had anything to give. He took a pleasure 
in saying and doing things that were funny, 
and in making fun. He was full of mirth 
and laughter, and delighted to tell stories, 
and delighted also to hear the applause 
which his companions awarded to him for 
- his witty observations, 

3 
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"He jested with all ease and told 
Free tales* and took the word and played upon it, 
And made it of two colours ; for his talk, 
When beer and free companions kindled him, 
Was wont to glance and sparkle like a gem 
Of fifty facets." 

Hence he became the ringleader and the 
idol of his companions, and the position 
which they gave him made it almost im- 
possible to break away from them. 

We remember the incident which was 
the means of discovering to Tom's parents 
the fact that he had chosen the wrong 
path, and that he was bent on pursuing it. 
We have also a vivid recollection of the 
indescribable anguish of which that dis- 
covery was the occasion. 

One night, when Tom came home, his 
father noticed that his face was swollen 
and bruised, and he inquired what had been 
the cause of it. Tom promptly replied, " I 
was walking along the footpath, and kicked 
my foot against a stone, and, in stumbling* 
my head went into a thorn bush." 
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This was a deliberate falsehood. The 
confused manner in which Tom spoke 
aroused the old man's suspicions, and he 
looked at him as though he expected to 
see the falsehood written in his face. It 
was written there, sure enough, in the 
confusion which Tom manifested; but he 
was trying to hide it* 

" Tom, are you telling me the truth ? " 
asked his father. 

" Yes, father," said Tom ; " I'm certain 
that my face was scratched." 

" Well, well, my boy," said the old man, 
evidently trying to quiet his unpleasant 
suspicions, " the truth will stand for ever, 
but a lie is doomed to die." 

On the afternoon of the following day, 
while the family were at tea, they were 
startled by a loud knock at the door. 
When the door was opened they heard a 
policeman inquiring if Tom was at home. 
Tom started from his seat, and with a 
terrified look went forward to confront the 

3* 
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policeman. The paper of which we give 
a copy was then put into his hands, — 

Caanig at Stafford to wit. 

To Thomas Lattimer, of Silver dale y in the county 
of Stafford, collier. 

Whereas information hath this day been laid, 
and complaint hath this day been made, before the 
undersigned, one of Her Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace in and for the said county of Stafford, by 

J B , of Silverdale, in the said county, 

for that you on the Fifteenth day of October, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-one, at the 
parish of Wolstanton, in the said county, did un- 
lawfully assault and beat the said J B 

These are therefore to command you in 
Her Majesty's name to be and appear on the 
Twenty-second day of October instant at Ten 
o'clock in the forenoon at the " Sneyd Arms n Inn, 
in Keele, in the said county, before such Justices 
of the Peace for the said county as may then be 
there, to answer to the said information and com- 
plaint, and to be further dealt with according to 
Law. 

Given under my Hand and Seal this Seventeenth 
day of October, in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and Sixty-one, at Silverdale, 
in the county aforesaid. 

Fran. Stanier Broade. 
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When Tom had received this summons 
he saw clearly that it was useless to at- 
tempt to conceal the matter any longer, 
and under the pressure of necessity he 
made a clean breast of it. It would have 
been much better for him to have done 
this at first, inasmuch as by concealing the 
truth from his parents he had added to 
his guilt the sin of wilful and deliberate 
falsehood, and there was nothing his father 
detested so much as a lie. That saying of 
his, " The truth will stand for ever, but a 
lie is doomed to die," was a proverb of his 
own making, which he diligently laboured 
to impress upon the minds of his children. 

The fact that Tom had deceived him 
and told him a lie, in addition to his having 
been mixed up with a drunken brawl, 
cut the old man to the heart, and added 
greatly to his grief. We have seldom wit- 
nessed such a picture of sorrow as we saw 
on that occasion. When Tom came back 
with the summons in his hand, and told 
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his father the truth of the matter, the old 
man in his agony wrung his hands, and 
the tears ran fast down his cheeks. He 
groaned in the bitterness of his spirit, and 
said, " I never thought that one of my 
lads would become a drunkard. I never 
thought that one of my own sons would 
have the baseness to deceive me, and tell 
me a deliberate lie." 

Tom, on seeing the distress of his father, 
began to upbraid himself for going with 
bad company. He then pleaded with his 
father to forgive him, and to save him 
from the disgrace of going before the 
magistrates, and from being sent to prison. 
"Do forgive me father," he said, "and I 
will promise that this shall be a lesson 
to me, and I will keep away from such 
company in future." 

After a time the stormy feelings which 
had been evoked subsided, and a consulta- 
tion was held as to what steps should be 
taken to save the family from the disgrace 
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of having one of their members before the 
magistrate. It was decided to induce the 
young man upon whom the assault was 
committed to withdraw from the prosecu- 
tion, to pay all expenses, and endeavour to 
hush up the matter. This was done, and 
the piece of paper with the magistrate's 
signature to it, commanding Tom Latti- 
mer, in Her Majesty's name, to appear 
before the justices at Keele, passed into 
our hands. The sight of it to-day has 
brought to our recollection the first great 
sorrow of Tom's parents on his account. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STARTING LIFE. 

We parted company with Tim Lattimer at 
the railway-station some years ago. The 
world was then before him, and he was 
young and inexperienced. He was leaving 
behind him his old companions and the 
home of his childhood, and making a bold 
venture — a venture that every young man 
must make sooner or later — to begin life 
on his own account. We will set down in 
this place the narrative he has put into 
our hands. 

He says, " When I left home I adopted 
the following resolutions — I resolved to 
be a total abstainer, to be industrious, and 
to improve my mind. 
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" I decided to be a total abstainer. My 
father had placed before me an example of so- 
briety, and I thought of him. I had never 
been in the habit of going to a public-house 
except when I had gone there to receive my 
wages. I had no liking for strong drink, 
and my conscience was sensitive, and told 
me I ought ta avoid the company that fre- 
quented the ' Nag's Head.' 

" As I was beginning life on my own re- 
sponsibility, I thought it would be better 
for me never to taste the- liquid fire, and 
never to enter a public-house if I could 
avoid it. 

" On looking around me I could see 
many young men who were drifting fast to 
ruin through the evil influences of bad 
company and drink. They were young 
men who had been scholars with me in the 
same Sunday-school, and who had listened 
to the exhortations of the same pious 
teacher. But they thought it was not 
manly to attend a Sunday-school, and they 
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began to associate with rude youths of the 
baser sort, who were noted for their pro- 
fane language and immoral habits. I saw 
clearly enough they were drifting to ruin, 
and I was convinced that if I yielded to 
the seductive influences which hid led 
them astray I also should become a wreck. 
Hence I resolved to be a total abstainer. 

" I decided to be industrious. I had 
been brought up to hard work. My father 
had set before his children an example of 
industry, and a saying of his, which he 
was fond of repeating, was engraven on my 
memory : ' If a man will not work, neither 
should he eat.' * It is honourable,' he 
used to say, * to earn your own living, and 
there is no disgrace in working under- 
ground.' 

" I was now thrown upon my own re- 
sources, and I found that I was able to 
maintain myself. My first venture was a 
success, and success inspired me with 
courage and hope. I ate the bread which I 
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had earned by the sweat of my brow, and it 
was sweet to my taste. I resolved to serve 
my masters to the best of my ability ; and 
I have good reason to believe that they 
placed confidence in me. I began to work 
for them in March, and they paid me at the 
rate of sixteen shillings weekly, but in 
June I was paid at the rate of twenty-three 
shillings per week. This advance put me 
on my feet and gave me a fair start in 
life. 

" I resolved also to improve my mind. 
I was fond of reading, and before I left 
home I had read through the whole stock 
of my father's books, and had read many 
out of the Sunday-school library. I now 
resolved to spend all the money I could 
spare upon good and useful books. I be- 
gan to take in the serials published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., and I studied the 
lessons in the ' Popular Educator.* I 
considered that book as one of the most 
valuable boons to working men. I worked 
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away, night after night, at Euclid, and 
physics, and music, and English, and 
Latin, and I made progress. On the 
blank page of my pocket-book I wrote this 
verse — 

" ' Little by little 111 strive to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ago ; 
And one of these days perhaps you'll see 
That the world has been the better for me.' 

"This was my intention. I was ani- 
mated by a desire to succeed, and I was 
determined to do my best. 

" Some time after I had drawn up these 
regulations I began to feel a deep concern 
about my soul's salvation. I was not satis- 
fied to live without religion. I was con- 
vinced that I ought to remember God, and 
acknowledge Him in all my ways. In 
what I was doing, and in what I proposed 
to do, I was acting from a strong sense 
of duty, but I was mixing with this sense 
of duty a sense of my personal interest, 
and was excluding all thoughts of God; 
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that in which I trusted, and on account of 
which I hoped to be right at last, was 
nothing more than the morality of a 
Pharisee. But I was afraid that the 
ground upon which I was building my 
hopes of salvation was rotten and unsafe. 
I avoided sin, not because I loved God and 
hated sin, but because my conscience was 
troublesome, and because the impression 
had been made upon my mind that accumu- 
lated guilt would aggravate my punish- 
ment and sink my soul lower in hell. 
I was a stranger to peace, because I had 
never sought after God and had not sub- 
mitted myself to Him. Yet I wanted to 
be right, for I knew that my soul must 
live throughout the ages of eternity, and 
that the present life was a preparation for 
another and higher state of being. 

"But as regarded what I must be and 
do, in order that I might be prepared for 
that state, I was in a mist, and could see 
no way out of it. I was conscious that I 
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could not fit myself for the great hereafter, 
and that the work must be done by the 
interposition of God. But whether the 
interposition' of God was by ordinary 
methods, or whether it was special and 
miraculous, I did not know. I was wish- 
ful that in my case God would specially 
interpose. I wanted Christ to manifest 
Himself to me, as He did to Saul of 
Tarsus. And if this was not permitted, 
I desired that an angel might appear to 
guide me in the right way. 

" While passing through these phases of 
mental anxiety, I fortunately met with a 
friend who had known a similar struggle. 
He was able to sympathise with me and 
to show me the way of salvation. He 
said he regarded the Gospel as God's 
remedy for sin, and that it was necessary 
for us to abandon the idea that we can do 
anything to merit salvation. We are weak 
and helpless, and can only be saved in God's 
way, and by submitting ourselves to Him. 
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" When I began to regard the Gospel in 
that light, it came upon me like a new 
revelation from heaven, and for a time I 
was startled and staggered by the novel 
statement. I discovered that there was 
the spirit of a Pharisee in me. I wanted 
to be saved in my own way,* and I th<>ught 
my way the best. I was like Naaman 
when he said, ' Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel ? May I not wash 
in them and be clean ? ' 

" But the words, ' We can only be saved 
in God's way, and by submitting to Him/ 
followed me, and I began to pray for help. 
I sought the Lord with my whole heart, 
and asked for the guidance of the Spirit. 
I said, ' God be merciful to me, and take 
away my sin ; for the sake of Jesus, who 
died for me, grant unto me Thy Spirit, 
and give me a clean heart.* I waited 
patiently for the Lord, and He heard my 
prayer. I submitted myself to Him to 
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be saved in His way, and when I thus 
yielded my heart to Him, a sweet tran- 
quillity pervaded my mind, and I had in my 
possession at that moment a peace which 
I knew was divine, and to which heretofore 
I was a stranger. 

" Thus ended the reign of darkness in my 
soul. I had been keeping out the light for 
many days. I had closed the shutters and 
barred the door to keep out the light. I 
had lit my own farthing candle, and thought 
that there was nothing in God's universe 
to be compared with the light it gave. 
But now I saw how foolish I had been, 
and how great had been the long-suffering 
of God towards me. I was induced by the 
gentle knockings of Christ at the door of 
my heart to open it and admit Him. He 
entered in and my soul was full of joy. I 
said, ' Gracious Saviour, Thou hast loved 
me ; take me, and put Thy seal upon me ; 
I give myself to Thee, and henceforth I 
am Thine/ " 
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Tim, immediately after his conversion, 
sent the good news to his father, and the 
letter came to hand at a time the most 
opportune. It was a few days after Tom's 
disgrace, and while the shadow of that 
great sorrow was hanging over them. 
When the old man read the letter he ex- 
claimed, " Thank God ! He has not for- 
gotten me in my affliction." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■ 

TOM IN TROUBLE. 

It is good for a man to bear the yoke in 
his youth. It is good for a young man 
to be dutiful and respectful to his father 
and mother. It is one of the most in- 
valuable blessings of life to have godly 
parents, and happy is the youth who 
listens to their pious counsels. Honour thy 
father and thy mother is the first command 
with promise. Obedience to the command 
always secures the blessedness of the 
promise; but if the command is dis- 
regarded, sooner or later disobedience is 
punished. We have known instances 
where young men have rejected good 
counsel, and resented parental inter* 
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ference with great bitterness of feeling. 
Tom Lattimer did so. We felt an ever- 
deepening interest in Tom. We saw that 
he was being led astray by bad company, 
and we were anxious to stop him in his 
career and turn him back from destruc- 
tion. Kind words were spoken to him, but 
if he listened to them for one moment, 
he had forgotten them the next; the 
most impressive words and the most 
affecting incidents produced only a tem- 
porary effect upon him. 

We recollect the promise which Tom 
made to his father on the occasion of his 
being summoned to appear before the 
magistrates. He said if he could once 
get out of that mess he would give up his 
old companions ; but after a few months 
had passed away, Tom had forgotten his 
promise and was at the public-house 
again. His father spoke to him on the 
subject and reminded him of his promise, 

but Tom held down his head and answered 

4*. 
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not a word. Although he said nothing at 
the time, it soon afterwards became 
manifest that he was tired of a tame life 
at home, and was longing to be free to 
enjoy the company he liked without 
having to hear so many of his father's 
"sermons." 

Tom went the same night that his father 
spoke to him and poured his sorrows into 
the bosom of a companion, and they con- 
cocted a plan between them, whereby he 
might deliver himself from the irksome 
restraints laid upon him. They came to 
the conclusion that he must run away 
from home, and that he must keep his 
intentions secret, never divulging them to 
any one save to the companion who was 
to accompany him in his flight. The time 
they fixed upon to execute their plan was 
on the Saturday afternoon, the reckoning 
Saturday, when they would receive a fort- 
night's wages. 

Saturday came; the day's work ended 
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at noon. They went home and put on 
their holiday dress, then they went back 
to the cabin on the pit bank to receive 
their wages ; the money was paid to them, 
and they started off with all possible haste. 
They were seen walking together down 
Church Street, and when they came to 
the Wesleyan Chapel they turned across 
the fields, but no one had taken particular 
notice of their movements. They walked 
rapidly on to Chesterton, and called at a 
public-house in that village to take refresh- 
ment, and then they proceeded on their 
journey. 

It was their intention to go to Wigan, 
in Lancashire, and to get employment in 
the coal pits in that locality. They were 
benighted between Alsager and Sandbach, 
and they turned into a barn on the roadside 
and slept in the straw until the day was 
breaking. Early in the morning they were 
on the road again, and they arrived in 
Warrington about noon on Sunday ; here 
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they halted a few hours for refreshment 
and to rest themselves. They thought of 
reaching Wigan on the Sunday night ; but 
they were tired and footsore, and six 
miles from Wigan they gave up their 
intention; they turned out of the road, 
and, lying down by a haystack, waited 

for the dawning of the day. 

Tom tried to sleep that night, but sleep 
had departed from him. He was restless, 
and tossed himself to and fro on the hard 
ground. He began to wish that he had 
never started from home. He thought of 
his father, and his conscience accused him 
of ingratitude and folly. He thought of 
a passage of Scripture which once was 
deeply impressed upon his mind ; it seemed 
as though some one now . standing near 
to him had repeated it in his hearing. 
" Thou, God, seest me," said the invisible 
monitor. Tom was afraid to open his 
eyes, lest he should see an angel with 
a drawn sword standing before him, like 
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the angel that stood in the way of Balaam. 
He turned wearily on his hard bed. By- 
and-by, however, he ventured to open his 
eyes and look around him ; he saw his 
companion fast asleep, and the stars were 
twinkling in the sky. The thought came 
into his mind, suggested by the dread 
silence of the night, that God was looking 
upon him with a thousand eyes, and again 
the invisible monitor thundered, in sterner 
accents, " Thou, God, seest me/' He 
was very uncomfortable, and wished that 
he was lying on his own snug bed at home, 
instead of on the hard ground beside a 
haystack. But the night wore slowly 
away; after a time Tom's companion 
awoke, and with the returning light Tom 
forgot, or partially forgot, the terrors of 
that terrible night. 

Early on Monday morning they arrived 
at the end of their journey. First of all 
they entered a public-house and called 
for a cup of coffee and a piece of bread 
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and cheese each for breakfast. Before 
they had ended their meal a young man 
dressed in pitman's clothes came in and 
sat down on the bench beside them, and 
called for a glass of ale. 

The landlord, a very corpulent man, 
with a clean white apron tied round his 
burly figure, came into the room and in- 
quired who wanted a glass of ale. 

" This boy," said the collier. 

"Nay, nay, Jim Nollikins," said the 
landlord ; " I'll fill thee no more glasses 
of ale. I have now thirty ale scores against 
thee." Then, looking at him intently, he 
added, with a sly twinkle of the eye, 
" Give me the brass, and I'll fill thee a 
glass." 

Jim fumbled in this pocket and then 
in that, but it was evident that he had no 
money. 

Tom, seeing his perplexity, said to him, 
" Jim, is there a hole in that pocket ? " 

The collier was pleased with this 
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familiarity, and answered, " Stranger, there 
is a hole in this pocket, at the top ; and 
all my money tumbles out of it into the 
landlord's till.'* 

" You are a good fellow, Jim Nollikins," 
said the landlord, "but remember the 
thirty ale scores ; pay me and we shall be 
friends." He then left the room. 

After his departure, the youth turned 
to Tom and his companion and said, 
" Strangers, will ye treat Jim Nollikins 
with a glass of ale, and Jim Nollikins will 
sing you a song." 

" I'll pay for a glass," said Tom, " if 
Jim Nollikins will tell us where we can 
get lodgings and where we can get work." 

"Agreed on," said Jim. 

The glass of ale was brought, and soon 
the three were on the most friendly terms. 

" Now," said Tom, when the glass was 
empty, "let us start off to find our 
lodgings." 

They passed down the streets until they 
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came to a block of houses on the outskirts 
of the town ; they were houses which had 
been built for the colliers by the colliery 
owners, a few hundred yards distant from 
the coal pits. They passed down the front 
of the houses. The women were sitting 
on the doorsteps by twos and by threes, 
and the children were running about un- 
cared for, barefooted and bareheaded. Jim 
Nollikins was well-known to the gossips, 
and the fact of his having two strangers 
with him seemed' to be a matter of great 
astonishment to them. They looked at 
the three as they were passing with a 
wondering, questioning look. Jim took 
no notice of them, but passed on to 
No. 15, where an old crone was sitting 
on a chair by the door, smoking a short 
black pipe. Jim went up to her and said, 
" Granny, can ye find lodgings for my 
two mates ? " 

Tom thought the old lady was rather 
deaf, or rather eccentric. She took the 
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stumpy pipe out of her mouth and tapped 
it against the doorpost, to shake the ashes 
out, and then fixed her eyes on the two 
strangers, but made no reply to the question. • 

Jim knew that his granny was weighing 
the matter over in her mind, and he added, 
4S My two mates are just come from Silver- 
dale, in Staffordshire, and they want to 
get work and lodgings. I know that our 
master wants a few hands, and if you can 
lodge them, granny, it will be handy here 
for their work." 

While these words were being spoken 
the old lady was engaged in refilling her 
pipe ; when this was done, she rose from 
her chair, and walking up to the grate, 
placed the pipe between the bars, and 
having lighted it, she came and sat down 
again on the chair by the door to smoke. 
She puffed away leisurely for a few 
moments, and seemed to be watching, 
with immense satisfaction, the curling 
wreaths in which her head was enveloped. 
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She now ended her meditation with this 
sententious remark, "If they are none o* 
your proud, stuck-up sort, I can find them 
lodgings." 

Old Nancy Nollikins had been a widow 
nearly twenty years. Her husband and 
two sons had been burnt to death in an 
explosion of fire damp. Jim was then a 
little boy, and his granny took him for 
the sake of the dead, and he was brought 
up with her. Jim was fond of his granny, 
but unfortunately, like too many of his 
class, he was addicted to drink, a sin 
which Nancy Nollikins condoned by saying, 
" His father, poor soul, was always fond 
of a pipe of tobacco and a pot of beer." 

They were to lodge with old Nancy, 
and this being settled, Jim took them to 
the neighbouring pit, where they obtained 
the promise of work, and they were to 
begin on the morrow. 

" Now, mates," said Jim, as they left 
the manager, " let us go back to the public- 
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house and have a few glasses of ale." 
They approved of the suggestion, and 
spent the rest of the day there; Jim 
Nollikins sang for them and danced in his 
clogs, and they were merry. But they 
discovered at night that nearly all their 
money was gone. 

When Tom woke in the morning his 
head was throbbing with pain, and he was 
out of sorts. He went to his employment, 
but found that the work was all strange 
to him, and that on account of his not 
knowing how to do it his earnings would 
be very small. He was determined, how- 
ever, to make the best of it, and he did 
what he could the first day. The next 
morning he was stiff and sore, and his 
earnings that day were a mere trifle. His 
companion was in the same plight, and 
the conviction began to grow in their 
minds that they had made a great mistake, 
and that it would be better for them to 
return to Silverdale. 
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Tom did not like the idea of having to 
humble himself, and he said to his mate, 
speaking as bravely as he could, " I mean 
to stick to it." But the day following 
neither of them were able to work at all, 
and at night they decided to return home. 

" It's reet, lads," said old Nancy, when 
they told her; "go back, for the sake of 
them as loves you." 

They had now spent their last shilling, 
and the dress they wore, in which they 
had been to work, was dirty and ragged 

> 

and torn. They started back absolutely 
penniless, and had to beg for bread on 
their way home. 

We remember the commotion which 
was caused in Silverdale by their sudden 
departure on that memorable Saturday. 
After tea-time their parents became uneasy, 
and began to inquire after them ; but the 
only information they could elicit was that 
they were seen in the afternoon walking 
together down Church Street. As the 
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night advanced the anxiety of the parents 
increased, and the news, that the two 
youths were missing spread through the 
village like wildfire. There' were friends 
who went in different directions in search 
of them, but they returned and had heard 
no tidings of their whereabouts. 

That night was a night of anxiety — a 
sleepless night — and early the next morn- 
ing the police were communicated with. 
Late on Sunday night one of the officers 
brought the information that two youths 
from Silverdale, answering to their de- 
scription, had called at a public-house in 
Chesterton on Saturday, but he was not 
able to trace them any further. 

The heart of the old man was filled with 
grief on account of his wayward son, and 
that night, while kneeling at the family 
altar, he prayed for Tom, but his voice 
was almost choked with sobs. In his 
prayer he said : " Merciful God, Thou 
knowest where my poor boy is ; Thine eye 
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is upon him in all his wanderings. I 
beseech Thee to convince him of his sin 
and show him the error of his way ; be 
merciful to him, and, like the prodigal, 
may he come back again to his father and 
to his home." Here the voice of the old 
man faltered; he broke down, and was 
not able to proceed. This was the night 
that Tom passed so uncomfortably under 
the haystack. 

A week passed away. It was the dusk 
of the evening on Saturday, and at Lat- 
timer's the family were sitting round the 
fire talking about the absent one. In the 
lull of the conversation the footfall of a 
person coming up the passage was heard 
distinctly. All were expecting to hear a 
knock at the door, and they listened. 
There was no knock at the door, but the 
voice of some one sobbing was heard. 
One went to open the door, and lo! it 
was Tom. He was afraid to knock ; he 
had placed his arm against the wall and 
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his head on his arm, and was sobbing 
convulsively. Poor fellow, he had found 
out, by bitter experience, that the way of 
transgressors is hard. 

Is my father at home?" he asked; 

and will he let me Qome back again ? " 

The door was wide open, and Tom stood 
in the light. His face was pale and 
haggard ; his clothes were dirty and 
ragged. 

The old man had intended' to scold 
him well for running away, but when he 
saw his wretched plight he pitied him, 
and said, " Aye, come in, boy ; this is thy 
home, and I am thy father." 

Tom repeated what he had said on a 
previous occasion : " Father, if you will 
forgive me and let me come home, this 
shall be a lesson to me as long as I live." 

"I hope it will," said the old man; 
but while he spoke a sigh escaped him, 
which intimated that he was losing his 
confidence in Tom's promises. 

5 
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Tom noticed it, and reiterated his pro- 
mises with greater emphasis. 

" Pray to God to help thee, boy/' said 
his father. 

Tom listened in silence, passed his hand 
over his face, and made no reply; 
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CHAPTER V. 

A CONTRAST. 

In the following year two events trans- 
pired which demand a passing notice 
from us. The first to happen was the 
call of Tim Lattimer to the work of the 
ministry. 

After his conversion Tim had given his 
mind to reading, and soon became known 
to the officials of the church as a thought- 
ful and studious youth. A minister who 
knew him urged him to give himself to 
the work of the ministry, and to prepare 
himself for the duties of the sacred office 
by a course of study. Before acting on 
this advice, Tim said, " I must see my 

5* 
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father, and hear what he has to say on 
the subject." 

There was a peculiar quaintness in the 
counsel which the old man gave him. 
" They want to make you a preacher, do 
they? I am glad to hear it," he said, 
rubbing his hands together vigorously, to 
express his pleasure. "So you want to 
know how to make a good preacher of 
yourself — is that it ? " 

Tim nodded his assent. 

" Well, the only recommendation which 
I can give you is to read and study 
Paul's Epistles to Timothy." 

Tim looked at his father with a look of 
surprise. 

" You wonder how it is," he asked, "that 
I can only recommend you to study two 
short letters ? " 

Tim nodded. 

" I recommend you to study those letters 
because of the sound advice they contain 
for a Christian minister. I do not mean 
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that you are to confine your reading to 
them, but I want you to 'read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them,* as it 
says in the collect. Be sure to do this, as 
you will find in those letters the judgment 
of an inspired Apostle upon the qualifica- 
tions for the preacher's office, and also 
exhortations as to how a preacher should 
discharge his duties. If God has called 
you to the work of the ministry, I should 
like you to be a minister after Paul's 
model, and you must read and prize his 
letters to Timothy as though the Apostle 
had addressed them personally to you." 

Tim promised to remember this advice, 
and soon afterwards he was sent forth to 
preach the Gospel. 

The second event which happened was 
a disturbance in the course of Tom's life. 
Soon after Tim had the above-mentioned 
interview with his father, Tom left home 
and went to live at Mow Cop. He had 
yielded again to the seductive temptations 
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of his companions, and was far worse than 
at any previous time. His father spoke 
to him about his conduct, and this inter- 
ference angered him, and, like the prodigal 
of old, he gathered his all together and 
abruptly went away. While living at Mow 
he joined himself to the baser sort, and 
generally Saturday and Sunday were spent 
in drunken revels at Congleton. On one 
occasion he had been drinking freely, and 
was not able to walk back to his lodgings. 
In his stupor he lay down on the cold 
ground all night; in the morning, when he 
woke, he found himself lying in a damp 
ditch by the road side. He was shivering 
with cold and scarcely able to stand; it 
took him a long time to crawl home. 
Then he lay in bed all day, and was much 
worse at night ; through the night he was 
feverish and restless, and suffered inward ly 
from great pain. It became necessary to 
call in a doctor, and one was sent for in 
great haste. 
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When the doctor came he carefully 
examined him, and said that he was 
suffering from an inflammation, induced 
by exposure. Tom grew worse : the pain 
he suffered was intense ; his breathing 
became more and more difficult. Occa- 
sionally in the night he was delirious, and 
when the doctor saw him again, he shook 
his head and said there was little chance 
of his recovery. This was solemn news 
for Tom. When his life was despaired of, 
when the deep solemnities of the hereafter 
confronted him and eternity was palpably 
near, he saw the vanity of the world, and 
deplored the folly of his past life, and 
began to pray — " Lord, in trouble have 
they visited Thee ; they poured out a prayer 
when Thy chastening was upon them." 
Tom prayed earnestly at this time, and 
made a vow that if the Lord would spare 
his life and raise him up again he would 
be a better man in future. 

On his critical condition becoming known 
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his relatives and his friends were sent for 
to take their last farewell of him. But 
the disease took a favourable torn and he 
began to mend. Here is a letter that 
was sent to his father to convey the in- 
formation of his dangerous illness, — 

" I have been to see Tom to-day — he 
is very ill. Last Saturday he was out 
drinking with some of his companions, 
and lay all night in a damp ditch; in the 
morning, when he woke, he was shivering 
violently, and was hardly able to get back 
to his lodgings. Soon afterwards he was 
seized with violent pains in his chest, and 
was gasping for his breath. A doctor was 
called in, who, when he had seen Tom, said 
that he was suffering from a severe inflam- 
mation, and that he had only a faint hope 
of his recovery. I am glad to say, however, 
that he is much easier to-day. Mustard 
poultices and other remedies have been 
freely used, and the inflammation is now 
subdued, and we trust .that the worst is 
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past. The poor fellow seems very penitent, 
and has been praying to God to have 
mercy upon him, and he promises fair to 
begin to live a better life." 

Tom recovered from his illness, but it 
was some time before he was able to get 
out. He remembered his vow, and when 
he had gathered a little strength he went 
to chapel, and began to attend the class- 
meetings. His father, hearing of his refor- 
mation! sent to ask him to come home 
again. Two months afterwards we find 
him once more under his father's roof. 
We give here a short extract of a letter 
written by the old man, in which we may 
detect the gladness of his heart. He says : 
" Tom is steady now and minds his work, 
and will soon be out of debt. I believe 
that a great change has been wrought in 
the lad, and that he will give his mind 
to serve the Lord." 

So it appears that this sharp lesson of 
affliction has brought Tom to his senses, 
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and that he is resolved to amend his life. 
We see the heart of his father beat with 
hope. He thinks that his prayers are 
answered, and his anxiety at an end. Tom 
will henceforth be steady and industrious 
and honest, and fear God. Alas, alas ! he 
is doomed to another disappointment, and 
once more will weep and lament over his 
erring son. 

Tom kept his resolution for a time. He 
paid his debts and saved a few pounds. 
But one day one of his former companions 
met him, and pressed him to take a glass 
with him for old acquaintance sake. 

" I'm teetotal now," said Tom. 

" Well, take a pipe, and let us smoke 
together," said his companion, and taking 
hold of him by the arm, Tom made no 
resistance. 

They went into the public-house and had 
a smoke. " Now, old chum, just take one 
glass," said his tempter. 

Tom yielded without any further resist- 
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ance. One glass led to another and an- 
other. The old habits revived in all their 
strength. He was merry. The voice of 
conscience was disregarded and his vows 
forgotten. His companions slapped him 
on the back, and said "it was like old 
times, and they were glad to see him him- 
self again." 

That night he was taken home druuk, 
and in his drunken fit insulted his father. 
This was more than the poor old man was 
able to bear. * He said that " Tom must 
leave, home, he would never allow a 
drunken man to come through his door." 
On hearing this, Tom was exasperated, 
and lifted up his hand to strike his father ; 
but he was prevented from doing so, and 
was taken to a neighbour's house, where he 
spent the night on a sofa. This incident 
inflicted a deep wound on the old man's 
heart, a wound which he carried with him 
into eternity. 

Not long afterwards an event transpired 
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which burned this circumstance in Tom's 
memory, and filled him with anguish, and 
" he found no place of repentance, though 
he sought itcarefully, with tears." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DYING IN HARNESS. 

The miners are regarded by many as the 
helots of society, and it is supposed that 
a mining village is a sort of Nazareth, out 
of which nothing good can come, and 
where only the base and vulgar dwelL 
But this is a great mistake. If those who 
have fallen into the error could know 
the men personally, and would not allow 
their prejudices to pervert their judg- 
ments, they would find amongst the 
colliers men of warm and loving hearts 
and of a noble independence of mind, men 
that are a honour to their country and 
age, and who do not pass away without 
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leaving the memorials of a well-spent life 
behind them. 

Tom Lattimer's father was a man of 
this stamp. He was connected with that 
useful body of Christians, the Primitive 
Methodists, and was an acceptable lay- 
preacher with them. He had a few of 
the peculiarities of the first preachers of 
that denomination, but setting those pecu- 
liarities aside, he was a good man, and 
did much useful work. He believed that 
God had called him to preach the Gospel, 
and during the space of thirty years his 
voice was heard m the market-places and 
on many a village-green in and around 
the Potteries. 

We have sat by his fireside during the 
long winter evenings, in the old time, and 
have heard him relate many singular ad- 
ventures. One incident we will venture 
to give. On one occasion he had an 
appointment at a neighbouring village, 
and he took with him a brother to lead 
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the singing. Arm-in-arm they walked 
<lown the village, singing the songs of 
Zion, and soon a large congregation 
gathered around them. In the centre of 
the village there stood a public-house, 
and on the opposite side of the road there 
was a large boulder-stone, which was 
frequently used as a horse-block. The 
preacher took up his position on that 
stone, and spoke in his usual plain and 
pointed manner, exhorting sinners to re- 
pentance. While preaching, he noticed 
that the door of the public-house stood 
ajar, and he thought that the inmates 
were listening. 

Having concluded the service, the two 
friends turned their faces homeward. But 
they had gone only a little way before a 
messenger came after them in haste to 
call them back. They were told that the 
family residing at the public-house were 
under deep conviction of sin, and desired 
them to come and pray for them. They 
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returned forthwith, and on entering the 
house the following conversation passed 
between the preacher and the landlady. 

Preacher: "I am told that you desire 
to speak with us about your soul's salva- 
tion/' 

Landlady : " Yes, sir ; if it is true, what 
you have told us to-day, I am going to 
the bottomless pit with a lighted candle in 
my right hand." 

Preacher : " I can assure you, ma'am, 
that it is all true, for it is the word of 
God." 

Landlady : " Then I am lost and ruined 
for ever. What shall I do ? " 

Preacher: "The Lord has promised to 
have mercy upon all those who repent and 
seek salvation." 

Landlady : " But I have been sinning 
against knowledge and against God's 
mercy: will He save so vile a sinner as 
me?" 

Preacher: "The Lord Jesus saved 
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Mary Magdalene, the penitent thief, and 
Saul of Tarsus, and He can save you. 
Let us kneel down and pray." 

Those old Primitives were in their ele- 
ment when surrounded with penitents, 
and they knew how to lead a poor dis- 
tressed soul to God. The preacher and 
his friend were soon upon their knees, 
pleading earnestly for the salvation of 
the family. By-and-by deliverance came ; 
the mother and several members of the 
family found peace, and their mourning 
was turned into gladness. When they 
rose to leave, the preacher exhorted them 
all with purpose of heart to cleave unto 
the Lord. The landlady in reply said, 
" If my life is spared till to-morrow, I will 
have that sign down. I will not imperil my 
soul's salvation by selling drink, for I will 
never sell another drop." 

When we heard the old man tell the 
story, he ended with saying, " The sign 
came down the day after, and has never 
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been put up again. That woman lived a 
consistent Christian life for many years, 
and died shouting glory, and I believe I 
shall meet her in heaven." 

We have heard this narrative more than 
once, and have seen how fondly the veteran 
Christian dwelt upon such pleasant remi- 
niscences of the past, and how pleased he 
was to tell of the conversion of sinners, 
and we have heard him say many times, 
" I* should like to die in harness." It is 
now fourteen years since he passed away, 
but this reference to him has brought to 
our recollection the closing incidents of 
his life. 

A few weeks before his death he had a 
singular dream. In his dream he thought 
he saw a man lying on a pit bank, appar- 
ently dying. By-and-by he saw an angel 
come down from the sky and stand with 
folded wings by the side of the dying man ; 
then, as the spirit of the man left the 
body, the angel exclaimed, " Thank God, 
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he is safe at last ! *\ and the twain passed 
away into heaven. v 

This remarkable dream troubled him. 
He began to feel uneasy about his chil- 
dren, and believed an intimation had been 
given him that one of them would be 
taken from him shortly. He went tQ 
Mow Cop, nine miles distant, to inquire 
after their welfare, and on finding them 
all well he related his strange dream, and 
told them of his uneasiness in conse- 
quence of it. Whether he then thought 
that it was a premonition of his own de- 
parture we do not know, but from that 
time to the day of his death he was like a 
man on the border land. 

He conducted a service in Silverdale 
Chapel on the Thursday night, and he 
went to Bradley Green with an old friend 
to preach the Sabbath following. On 
each occasion he took for his text, " What 
are these arrayed in white robes? and 
whence came they ? And I said unto 

6* 
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Him, Sir, Thou knowesL And He said 
to me, These are [they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb." 

It is said that he spoke with great 
liberty, and that a peculiar solemnity 
rested upon the audience. The hearers 
thought that he was like a man who saw 
a door open in heaven, and it seemed to 
them as though the glory fell upon his 
countenance and made his face to shine 
like the face of Stephen. 

On returning home he was unusually 
happy. He sang and prayed that night 
in a manner never to be forgotten. The 
next morning it was noticed that he con- 
tinued longer in prayer, and prayed for 
his children with greater fervency, men- 
tioning Tom by name. He went to his 
employment, and descended the shaft at 
the usual hour. Soon afterwards a piece 
of the roof fell upon him, which broke his 
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back and crushed his foot. They carried 
him to the pit, and he was drawn up in a 
state of insensibility. They laid him 
down gently on the pit bank, and his 
son Job supported his head, while others 
went to procure a cart to take him home. 
He lay a few moments breathing heavily 1 
then he gave a slight moan, his head fell 
back, and he was gone. But the friends 
who held the water to his lips saw not 
the angel with swift wings cleaving the 
sky; they saw not the anxious watcher 
standing near with folded pinions, waiting 
for his departure, and the words of welcome 
spoken to him as he entered the spirit 
world were spoken in a language mortals 
cannot hear or understand. 

On the Thursday following we took his 
remains to Biddulph churchyard, along 
the same road he had travelled on the pre- 
vious Sabbath, and through the same 
village where he had preached his last 
•sermon, and we laid him by the side of the 
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wife he had loved. It is a quiet resting- 
place, under the shadow of the everlasting 
hills, and there he waits the trumpet's 
sound on the resurrection mom. 

After the funeral Tim thought it would 
be a good opportunity to speak a few 
words to his brother Tom. He touched 
him on the arm, and invited him out of 
the house, and they arranged to go a Jong 
walk together. They had many things to 
talk about, and Tim was anxious to put 
one pointed question to him. After pass- 
ing through the garden gate, Tim took 
hold of Tom by the arm, and they walked 
some distance in silence. It was a night 
in October; the young moon hung low 
upon the horizon, the wind sighed plain- 
tively as it passed by them, and the 
dead leaves were scattered all along their 
path. At length Tim .said, " There is 
one thing about which I am anxious, 
and I wanted an opportunity to speak to 
you personally, and I hope, for the sake 
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of him who is gone, you will hear me 
now." 

Tom was silent, and Tim thought he 
was weeping. 

" You know that father, was a good 
man," Tim continued, " and that he longed 
for your conversion. He has been taken 
away from us suddenly, and has had no 
opportunity to speak to you from a death- 
bed. But you know if he could have 
spoken to you he would have said, * Tom, 
my dear boy, I want you to give your 
heart to God, and meet me in heaven.* 
We know that father is gone to rest, and 
now, as he had not the opportunity to ask 
you, I want to put the question to you for 
iim. Will you promise me to give up 
your old companions, and begin to serve 
the Lord, and try to meet him in heaven ? " 

Tom was in great distress, and was 
sobbing violently, and for some time was 
not able to speak. At length he managed 
to ejaculate at intervals these sentences, 
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" I have been — a naughty, wicked lad — 
and have made my father's heart ache — 
many a time — I should — like to have 
asked him — to foigive me — and — to have 
told him — that I would try — to meet — 
him in heaven — Oh, I wish — that I was — 
ready to die — and that — the Lord — would 
take me/' 

" Tom, be good," said his brother ; w be 
good, and serve God like father did, and 
you will be all right, and when -death 
comes, no matter how or when it comes, 
you will be ready." 

This promise was, like all the rest of 
Tom's promises, soon forgotten, and le 
was following his old courses of folly ani 
sin. Yet he was not forsaken of God. 
On some occasions the good Spirit took 
hold upon his conscience, and he groaned 
under the burden of his sins. One in- 
stance that happened eight years later we 
will record. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DISTRICT CAMP-MEETING. 

On the first Sabbath in May, 1871, the 
Primitive Methodists of Tunstall district 
held their annual meeting at Tunstall. 
That Sunday is always a red-letter day with 
the Primitives, on account of the c&mp- 
meeting services. Ministers and laymen 
are present from all parts of the district, 
and many thousands of people come to- 
gether to hear the Gospel. Tim Lattimer 
was a delegate to that district-meeting, 
and was appointed one of the preachers at 
stand No. 2 in the morning. 

So early as eight o'clock a large com- 
pany met in front of the Jubilee Chapel, 
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and forming themselves into a procession, 
marched through the streets singing — 

" Hark ! the Gospel news is sounding, 
Christ hath suffered on the tree ; 

. Streams of mercy are abounding, 
Grace for all is rich and free," &c. 

They arrived in the market-place a few 
minutes before nine o'clock, and other 
companies from Hanley, Newcastle, Talke 
and Congleton circuits came flowing in, 
till the market-square was one dense mass 
of human beings. Thomas Bateman of 
Chorley, the Cheshire farmer, was ap- 
pointed to give an address to the vast con- 
course. While he spoke, the congregation 
warmly responded to his words. " Hallelu- 
jah ! " " Amen ! " " Praise the Lord ! " were 
given in true Primitive style. The speaker 
referred to those who had been associated 
with him in the good work in the years 
past who were now in heaven, and the 

voice of the old man faltered while he 
spoke of the mighty spirits who had passed 
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away to the skies. But, he said, he was 
full of hope, and believed that the Con- 
nexion would be as useful and as suc- 
cessful in the future as it had been in the 
past. After an address of fifteen minutes, 
the whole concourse moved away to the 
camp-ground, where they divided into three 
companies, each having a separate preach- 
ing stand. 

About an hour after the procession had 
left the market-square, three young men 
came up High Street and stood near the 
Town-hall a few minutes ; one of them 
had a pigeon in his pocket, and another 
had a dog at his heels ; the third was Tom 
Lattimer. The man with the pigeon in 
his pocket drew it out, stroked its glossy 
feathers with his finger, and with a jerk of 
his hand threw it away from him. They 
watched it with apparent satisfaction 
while it made several gyrations, and till it 
passed out of sight on its homeward 
journey; then Tom said, "Now let us 
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go to the camp-meeting and hear our Tim 
preach." 

As they manifested some reluctance, 
Tom said, " We are not going to a chapel, 
you know ;-we can walkabout the field, and 
nobody will take any notice of us." 

They, decided to go with him. They 
passed on to the camp-ground, and stood 
a distance off the waggon where Tim had 
to preach. At that time the company had 
divided into two praying bands, and were 
kneeling apart from each other in two 
circles. The sight of so many people 
upon their knees greatly affected him. In 
a few minutes the two companies began 

e 

to sing a hymn and move back towards 
the waggon, where they re-united. The 
conductor then passed the Bible into 
Tim's hand, and called upon him to speak. 
Tim was not aware that Tom was within 
the sound of his voice, and Tom had 
placed himself too far away to hear dis- 
tinctly all that was said, but now and 
then a few words reached him. 
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Tim, on rising, read out the text, " Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found, call 
ye upon him while he is near. Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will then have 
mercy upon him : and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon." 

Tom was sitting on the grass, apart 
from the crowd of listeners. He had 
clenched his two hands, and had placed 
one on each knee with his thumbs ex- 
tended, with the tips of his thumbs touch- 
ing his temples ; thus he sat looking on 
the ground, and seemed lost in thought. 

The words "Seek ye the Lord" he 
heard distinctly, and they came upon him 
with surprise. A voice familiar to him 
from his childhood was calling up the 
memories of the past. H« thought, "I 
have not done that, I have forgotten God, 
and have been trying to live without Him." 
Call ye upon him while he is near," 



a 
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were the next words that fell upon his ear. 
u I used to pray,'* he said to himself, " but 
that is a long time ago. It seems that 
God is farther from me now than when 
Tim and I were boys together." His eyes 
began to fill with tears; then another 
thought was suggested to him. " Suppose 
that God should take His Spirit from me, 
and leave me to the hardness of my 
heart?" 

But his thoughts were interrupted by 
the sentence, " He is near to you to-day, 
and now invites you to come to Him." 
"I am so sinful," he thought ; and his 
conscience began to accuse him of many 
sins he had committed, and brought to 
remembrance his broken vows. And now 
his tears fell fast. 

Again he heard, " If you are ready to 
forsake your sins, and will now begin 
to pray, there is mercy for you." 
" That touches my weakness," he said to 
himself; "if I could only forsake my 
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sins, and give up my companions, there 
would be a chance for me ; but I have no 
resolution, and am as weak as water. I 
know I am weak, and it seems an im- 
possibility for me to be good." 

He was roused from these reflections by 
the words, "We are not saved by any 
merit of our own, but we are saved through 
what Christ has done for us." Then he 
thought of the happy time when he had 
heard the story of the Saviour's love from 
a pious Sabbath-school teacher now in 
heaven, and he felt something within 
stealing round his heart and making it 
soft. 

Then he heard the sentence, " Your sins 
may seem to rise before you high as the 
clouds, but the mercy of God is higher 
still." He said, " I wish that I was con- 
verted, and that I had the same innocent 
heart which I had when I was a child at 
home." " Forsake your sins ; come to 
Jesus and accept your salvation as the gift 
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of God," were the last words Tom heard. 
There was a short pause; he raised his 
head and saw that Tim had done, and that 
the conductor was giving out a hymn. 

Tom's companions noticed that he was 
much affected, and the owner of the dog 
said, " Come, old comrade, cheer up, and 
let us go somewhere to get a quart." 

Tom answered, " I am going to Silver- 
dale," and nothing that they said could 
dissuade him from his purpose. The three 
left the camp ground together, and Tom 
refused to go with them to the public- 
house that day. 

On the following Wednesday, when the 
business of the district meeting was ended, 
Tim called to see his brother, but he was 
away from home. Tim had intended to 
urge him to give up bad company, and to 
give up his drinking habits and begin 
to serve the Lord ; but he had no chance 
to speak to him. Tim was disappointed 
in not seeing him, and a few days after 
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he wrote him a letter, which happily has 

been preserved. It reads as follows : — 

Dear brother Tom, — I was hoping to see 
you last week, but you were out when I called. I 
was wishful to speak to you about your soul's salva- 
tion. I want you to give up your ungodly companions 
and your sinful ways. I know it will cost you a 
struggle to put away these old things ; but unless 
you do forsake them, they will ruin you for time and 
eternity. I wish you would make up your mind 
never to enter a public-house again, and never to 
taste another drop of the poison which the publican 
sells. I want you to make a right use of your life, 
and to improve the talents which God has given 
you ; I should like you to begin now, as it is dan- 
gerous to procrastinate. Listen to the voice of 
conscience, and forsake your sins ; be assured that 
if you disregard that inward monitor it will be ill 
with you. Ah, Tom ! be a man and a Christian ; 
determine that you will reform, by God's help. 
Remember that your time is precious, and that the 
opportunity will soon be gone, gone, for ever. 
Always praying for you, I remain, your affectionate 

brother, 

Timothy Lattimer. 

Although these exhortations and appeals 
made a deep impression on his mind at 
the time, it seemed that they had no per- 

7 
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manent influence upon him. He 
certainly affected by them for a brief 
season, but the season was brief. He 
wept when he heard Tim preach, and wept 
again when he read Tim's letter, and he 
resolved to lead a better life. But in a 
few days the heart-searching appeals and 
his resolutions were alike forgotten ; Tom 
was drifting away towards the whirlpools* 
and he knew it not. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

STRANGE ADVENTURES. 

Tom Lattimer was drifting away towards 
the whirlpools. Others saw his danger, 
though he saw it not, and friendly voices 
warned him of the peril near, but he heeded 
not; they entreated him to stop, but he 
refused to listen, and they saw him drifting 
to ruin, unheedful of the monitions of wis- 
dom and reckless of the consequences of 
his folly. On several occasions since we 
saw him last he had been taken to the 
lock-up, and brought before the magis- 
trates and fined for disorderly conduct, 
and twice he had narrowly escaped being 
sent to prison ; but he was caught at last. 

He had been drinking with three of his 

7* 
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companions at the " Red Dragon/ 9 a public- 
house in Newcastle, and they had spent 
all their money. The landlord had been 
very kind to them while they had any 
money to spend, but when their pockets 
were empty he told them to be off about 
their business. They stood parleying with 
him, wanting him to let them have a few 
glasses on trust; but he refused to let 
them have any more, and threatened if 
they did not leave his premises at once he 
would call in a policeman. No sooner had 
the landlord turned his back upon them 
than they saw a bottle of whisky which 
had been left standing in a corner-cup- 
board, the door of which was open. 

" If he will not fill any more drink," 
said one, " let us take that bottle of whis- 
ky, and we can pay him for it at the 
reckoning." 

They thought it would be a capital joke, 
and they would have a rare bit of fun by 
outwitting a surly, burly landlord. 
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It was agreed upon promptly. Three of 
them went to the bar to hold another par- 
ley with the landlord, while the fourth 
slipped the bottle of whisky in his pocket 
and slily left the house. The landlord 
told them to go away at once, as he would 
have no more bother with them; the 
policeman should be called. 

" Don't be angry," they said, "we are go- 
ing now/' and the three sallied forth from 
the " Red Dragon," and soon came up to 
their mate who had the bottle of whisky. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and 
about a mile from Newcastle they turned 
into a field, and sat down under a tree to 
drink the contents of the bottle, not with- 
out a great deal of coarse mirth. 

" The health of the landlord of the ' Red 
Dragon,' " said Tom, as he took the first 
draught* 

■ 

" May he live to be wiser and more 
generous," said the next, as he took the 
bottle and drank in his turn. 
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"May he never have his license en- 
dorsed for permitting drunkenness/' said 
the third. 

" May he always have honest cus- 
tomers," said the man who had. carried 
away the whisky in his coat pocket. 

Each speaker was loudly applauded, and 
the bottle handed round again. 

Tom was bent on making fun that night. 
He had a spool of cotton in his pocket, 
and when the bottle was empty he seized 
the man who had carried it away in his 
pocket, and pretended to tie him fast to 
the tree with cotton. Then they all called 
out, "The police are coming, the police 
are coming! " and they made the valley 
echo with their uproarious laughter. They 
laughed heartily at the clever trick they 
had played upon the landlord of the "Red 
Dragon," and they never thought of any 
serious consequences which might follow 
the theft, as they intended to pay him for 
it at the reckoning. 
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The landlord missed the bottle, and was 
suspicious that they had taken it, and he 
at once communicated his suspicions to 
the police. The next morning early an 
officer came to Tom's lodgings, and in 
searching the house he found an empty 
bottle in the ashes under the kitchen grate. 
He then charged Tom and his fellow- 
lodger with the theft, aad took them into 
custody* • 

They were brought before the magis- 
trates the next day, and the landlord of 
the " Red Dragon " appeared against them. 
The tell-tale bottle was produced in court, 
and the landlord affirmed 'on his oath that 
the bottle found at Tom's lodgings was his 
property, and had contained whisky; that 
it was the identical bottle which had been 
taken from his house two days ago. Tom 
and his mate were convicted of the theft, 
and the magistrates sentenced them to 
two months' imprisonment with hard 
labour. 
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It happened at this time that Tim was 
stationed in the county town where the 
prison was located, and had been labouring 
there as a minister of the Gospel two years. 
Tom knew this, and before he was con- 
victed he said, " I hope that if they send 
me to prison Tim will hear nothing about 
it, as I don't want to disgrace him, as well 
as disgracing myself." 

"Ill news speais fast," the old adage says, 
and only a few days after Tom's conviction 
Tim heard of his imprisonment. We will 
not attempt to describe the state of his feel- 
ings on hearing this news. Some time after- 
wards, in conversing with a friend, he said, 
" Oftentimes during those two months, as 
I passed by day and by night under the 
shadow of the prison walls, I thought of 
Tom; how unfortunate the poor fellow 
had been, how low he had fallen, and an 
indescribable sorrow filled my heart. I 
knew that many prayers had been offered 
to God on his behalf, but now I began to 
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/ear that his case was hopeless. Yet I 
could not bear to think that he would be 
lost, and in my utter helplessness I prayed 
again and again that this painful discipline 
might be the means of leading the prodigal 
back to his Father." 

Perhaps it seldom happens that two 
brothers are brought so near together at 
the same time in the same town, remote 
from their birthplace, under such peculiar 
circumstances : one of them a preacher of 
the Gospel, and the other condemned to 
the treadmill as a common thief. Oh, 
drink, thou infernal spirit, this is thy work! 
It was thy cruel hand that blighted the 
life of the young Christian. Go to the 
cell where Tom Lattimer is confined, and 
ask what brought him to this depth of 
degradation and shame, and he will say to 
thee, " It was that cursed demon, drink." 

Seventeen years ago we saw the two 
brothers shaking hands with each other at 
Burslem railway station, and who durst 
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then predict that they would meet again 
here, and that there would be this marked 
contrast between them ? Yet if we care- 
fully search for the cause of this strange 
contrast in life, we shall find it in the use 
and abuse of those talents with which the 
Creator has entrusted us. A y6uth may 
choose to walk in the good way ; he may 
apply himself diligently to the improve- 
ment of his mind ; he may determine to 
make the best use of the talent lent him ; 
and in the course of his life, under the 
smile of Providence, he may rise to a 
position of honour and usefulness. But, 
on the other hand, a youth may choose to . 
enter through the wide gate to the broad 
way that leads to ruin ; he may rebel 
against his better instincts ; he may drown 
the voice of conscience and turn a deaf 
ear to the warnings of the Spirit ; and in 
taking this course he must inevitably fall, 
and may fall to the lowest depths. 

We have seen in this history two mem- 
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bers of the same family starting life under 
similar conditions, yet choosing different 
paths, and after the lapse of years they 
meet again, but the difference between 
them is the wide contrast between a pulpit 
and a prison. Thus we find that " truth 
is stranger than fiction," and the true 
history of a human life, even the life of a 
miner, is full of the most important and 
suggestive lessons. 

What a picture we have presented to us 
in this narrative. First we see two children 
kneeling together at their mother's knee ; 
we see them sleeping together in their little . 
crib, unconscious of evil; we see them con- 
ning their lessons at school, and gathering 
handfuls of buttercups and daisies and 
chasing the butterflies cap in hand. Then 
we look upon another picture. Years have 
passed away; childhood and youth are 
gone; father and mother are sleeping in 
their graveyard bed; their children come 
to honour or dishonour, and they know it 
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not; Tom and Tim are near each other, 
but Tom is on the treadmill, and Tim in 
the sacred desk, preaching the Gospel. 

u From the same cradle's side, 
From the same mother's knee, 
One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea." 

Tom made up his mind to endure his 
punishment manfully, and the two months 
did not pass without one or two droll inci- 
dents. After their conviction several 
prisoners were handcuffed together, and 
they were taken to Stafford by train. A van 

was waiting for them at the station, in 
which they were conveyed to the prison. 
On entering the courtyard of the prison 
the door of the van was opened by an 
official, and they were ordered to get out. 
Pointing with his hand in a certain direc- 
tion, he said to them in a gruff voice, "Get 
along, you rascals." They were taken into 
a room where they had to strip and bathe 
themselves. Here they put on their prison 
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dress, and the number by which they 
would be called was lettered upon the 
arm. After leaving the bath they were 
taken to another room and told to sit 
down. In a short time a barber came 
forward, armed with a large pair of scis- 
sors, and began to cut the hair of the 
prisoners, shearing it away close to the 
skin. But when he came to Tom he found 
nothing whatever to cut off, as Tom always 
wore his hair cropped short. The barber 
passed his hand over Tom's head and said, 
" You have no need of my services." 

" You may take off my curls," Tom said 
in his drollest manner, and passed his hand 
through his short stubby hair. Tom was 
next taken to his cell, and a warder ex- 
plained to him what he would have to do. 
On rising in the morning he must first of 
all fold up his bed and put it away. The 
bed consisted of a strong piece of ticking, 
one end of which was fastened to the wall* 
This had to be stretched across the cell, 



1 

I 
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and secured to the wall opposite with two 
iron hooks. The warder showed him how to 
make the bed and how to fold it up : first 
fold up the blankets, then roll up the tick- 
ing, and fasten it to the side of the cell 
with the two hooks. There was a stool in 
one corner for him to sit upon, and a shelf 
above his head on which were placed a 
Bible and a Prayer-book. In the corner 
opposite there was a slopstone and a zinc 
basin, and a coarse towel hung up by the 
side of it. In the door there was a small 
trap-door, through which at meal times he 
would receive his food in a can; the 
quantity and quality of his food were 
marked on a dietary-table in the cell. 
If he was taken ill in the night, there was 
a bell-rope for him to pull, and on ringing 
the bell he would be attended to. He 
would have to rise at a certain hour and 
go to the treadmill. Having made these 
explanations the warder left him. 
That night, when Tom sat alone in his 
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cell, the vision of his past life passed be- 
fore him. " I am come to this at last," he 
murmured. "I wonder what my father 
would have thought about me, if he had 
been living. The old man used to pray 
for me and give me good advice, but he 
never thought that I should be sent to jail 
as a common thief. I have done foolishly : 
I have spent all my earnings in drink ; I 
have lost my character; I shall now be 
branded by society and shunned as a jail- 
bird. I was once a Sabbath -school scholar, 
and I wish that I had died in those happy 
days ! It is bad company and driak that 
have brought me here." 

Slowly the time passed away, and the 
day of his deliverance came. He put off 
the prison garb and the number by which 
he had been called, and one of the warders 
brought him to the prison door. The 
hard discipline of the jail had not taken 
all the love of fun out of him. On parting 
with the warder Tom put out his hand 
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and said, " Please to pay me my wages. I 
have been working in the jail for two 
month**, and I ought to be paid for my 
hard labour/ 9 

"We always give the prisoners two- 
pence on their release/' said the warder, 
handing Tom the money. 

Tom held it in his hand, and said, " A 
penny a month t I never worked for such 
hard masters in my life ! " 

II Be off I M said the warder. 

II I will be off," Tom answered, " and 
glad I am to go ; and mind you, I don't 
come here again to work for a penny a 
month.' 1 

As he turned away the hard stony fea- 
tures of the law-officer relaxed into a 
smile. 

Half an hour afterwards Tom was 

sitting down to breakfast in his brother's 

house, and they were conversing together 

* all that had befallen them. Tom was 

ing of the hardships of prison life, and 
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he said, again and again, " This has taught 
me a lesson." 

" I hope you will never forget it," said 
Tim, "and that you will now sign teetotal 
for life." 

" I shall have nothing more to do with 
the publicans," said Tom ; " I believe all 
that they care about is your money ; when 
they have got your money, and you have 
nothing more for them, you may go to the 
dogs for what they care. They have had 
many a pound of my money, and just 
because we played a joke upon one of 
them we were sent to prison. I believe 
the publicans are a bad set altogether, and 
I have done with them." 

" Well, old boy," said Tim, patting him 
gently on the shoulder, " don't make any 
resolutions in your own strength; you must 
begin to pray, and ask the Lord to help 
you." 

"Quite right," Tom replied; "that's 
how I mean to do it." 

8 
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The two brothers went together to the 
railway station, and again they were 
separated. But in a few months they 
met again, and Tom was passing through 
the valley of the shadow of death. In a 
day or two after his return to Silverdale 
Tom wrote to his brother, and the day 
after Tim sent him the following letter 
in reply: — 

Dear brother Tom,— I received your letter 
yesterday, and was glad to hear that you have 
made so much improvement in your health. You 
must take care of yourself. You say that the 
sharp discipline ' through which you have passed 
has taught you a lesson ; I hope that the salutary 
impression made upon your mind will never be 
effaced, and that the hard lesson will never need 
repeating. 

If you wish to keep the good resolutions which 
you have formed, it will be necessary "for you to 
avoid bad company, and never to touch the drink. 
I know that there are many good qualities in you, 
and if you will resolve, in the strength of God, to 
cultivate those good qualities, and root out the 
weeds, the blessing of heaven will come down upon 
your spirit, and you will be made a blessing to 
others. This you know is an object worth living 
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for, and the accomplishment of such an object will 
give a man great satisfaction when he comes to die. 

You have now a favourable opportunity to 
begin life again, and I entreat you to beware of 
being led away to the public-house, for as sure as 
you yield to that temptation, and fall into that snare 
of the devil, such a calamity will bring upon you 
nothing but sorrow, and sorrow upon sorrow. 

I should like for you, under your present cir- 
cumstances, to begin the work of reformation in the 
right way. Resolve to do the work well, and to 
begin at once. Get upon your knees and ask the 
Lord to help you ; join the teetotalers and join the 
church. Your talents have been buried long 
enough ; dig them up and begin to use them. Don't 
let them be buried for ever under the heaps of 
rubbish — dig them up and use them. I hope that 
your future will be brighter than the past, and that 
henceforth you will be known as one of the most 
sober, industrious, and intelligent men in the village 
of Silverdale. I am, your affectionate brother, 

Timothy Lattimer. 



8* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LAST CHANCE. 

One of /the most terrible consequences of 
drunkenness is the moral weakness which 
it entails upon its victim. We have known 
many who have been addicted to drink, 
and after a certain time it seems that they 
lose all control over themselves, and are 
unable to resist the craving of appetite. 
The habitual drunkard has no will of his 
own, and readily yields to whatever in- 
fluences play upon him. He is conscious 
of this moral weakness, and when spoken 
to will frankly confess it, and perhaps 
weep on account of it, but he has no power 
to resist the sin that easily besets him. 
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And even after he has given expression to 
his sorrow, and wept bitter tears, he will 
yield to the first temptation that presents 
itself. 

We say that this lack of will and loss 
of moral power is one of the most terrible 
consequences of drunkenness. Alcohol 
not only produces the weakness and pre- 
mature decay of the bodily organs, but it 
unmans a man. The drunkard is afraid 
to use his reason. He is -cowardly, and 
dares not look into his own breast. Were 
he to do so, his conscience would sting 
him with bitter reproaches, and he must 
needs fly to the intoxicating cup to drown 
remorse. The charm of jovial company, 
the insatiable craving of a diseased appe- 
tite, and the force of habit, all combine to 
make the drunkard a weakling and a slave, 
and to hold him in the bondage of sin. In 
his calm and thoughtful moments, when 
the fumes of drink have passed away from 
him and left his head clear, he will tell 
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you of his good intentions, and you may 
think that his heart is melted with a 
genuine sorrow; but immediately after- 
wards he goes back to his sin, " like the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire." The man has no control over 
himself, and it is almost a certainty that 
he will sin and repent, sin and repent^ to 
the end of his days. 

A communication recently appeared in 
one of the daily papers from Mr. Grindrod 
of Malvern, in which he says, — 

"After a very careful investigation of 
this subject, I am convinced that there 
exist in England at least 100,000 habitual 
and uncontrollable drunkards, whose future 
is a sad certainty, unless adequate mea- 
sures can be adopted. The subject is one 
of national importance. Had you seen, as 
I have in hundreds of cases, the poor 
drunkard weeping over his condition, and 
yet, in spite of moral and spiritual con- 
siderations, irresistibly urged onwards by 
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the craving for drink, in his melancholy 
career, you would, I am sure, admit that 
no language could be too strong to urge on 
the public mind more serious consideration 
of the question, What shall we do with the 
drunkard ? A drunkard not long ago ex- 
claimed, ' Such is my desire for drink, that 
every drop of blood in my body is a devil, 
and every devil is crying out * Give me 
drink ! ' " 

Tom Lattimer, on returning to Silver- 
dale, had resolved to begin the work of 
reformation; but he kept his resolution only 
a few weeks. By degrees he began to 
slide back into his old drinking habits, and 
all his good resolutions- vanished. At 
Stoke wakes, eight weeks after he came 
out of prison, he had joined his old com- 
panions and was drinking with them several 
days. On the Saturday he was half-drunk, 
and entered into a shop at Silverdale where 
he was well known. 

" Well, Tom, how are you to-day ? " said 
the man from behind the counter. 
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Thirsty," he answered. f * Have you 
got anything to drink ? " 

" Plenty of Adam's ale, clear and bright 
and sparkling, 9 ' said the man, with a plea- 
sant smile. 

"Adam's ale may do for you teeto- 
tallers," Tom said, " but it is not strong 
enough for me." 

" Did you see your brother Tim when 
you were at Stafford?" asked the man, 
intending by a sly hint to remind him what 
drink had done for him. 

" I did," he replied ; and suddenly his 
manner changed, and he assumed a serious 
look. Turning to the man, he continued, 
" When I came out of jail I did feel mad 
when I thought that our Tim was a 
preacher and I was a jail-bird. But I 
made up my mind to go to see him, and, 
I thought, may happen Tim won't own me 
now I've been in jail ; and if I go to his 
house, may happen he will order me off. 
And I did feel mad, and I said to myself, 
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' If he does order me off, I will take my fist 
and knock him down, that I will.' But when 
I went to his house, he came out and he 
took hold of my hand, and he seemed so 
glad to see me, and he said to me, i Come 
in, old boy, come in and have some break- 
fast,' and he killed me with his kindness." 
Tom wept at the thought of it, and re- 
peated, with stronger emphasis, " He killed 
me with his kindness." 

" We should like you to join us," said 
the man. " It would do you good to be 
teetotal." 

" I know it would," Tom answered, 
"and I shall come over to you before 

long." 

Tom had said, after his release from jail, 

that he would give up his old companions 

and never more touch the drink. But in 

a few weeks he had forgotten his promise 

and was indulging in these bacchanalian 

revels. If he had known that this was the 

last opportunity that would be given him 
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to work out a reformation, perhaps he 
would have acted differently. But he 
knew it not ; and in a short time the last 
chance was gone, and he stood face to face 
with the realities and solemnities of death 
and eternity. 



io7 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

The all-merciful God exercises great for- 
bearance and long-suffering towards the 
rebellious, and is not willing that they 
should perish. Again and again he inter- 
poses to save them. By the preaching of 
the Gospel, and by the gracious influence 
of His Spirit upon the heart, He calls 
them to repentance. But if these ordinary 
methods fail, He uses the rod of chastise- 
ment. In the loneliness of affliction, when 
the strength of the body is wasting from 
day to day, and is slowly and surely pass- 
sing under the shadow of death, " He 
openeth the ear to discipline." Many may 
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say, like the Psalmist, "Before I was 
afflicted I went astray, but now have I 
kept thy word." Affliction, in such in- 
stances, has produced its designed effect, 
and they have turned in distress to the 
hand that has smitten, and which alone 
can heal. 

The Prodigal turned not from his wild 
ways until, by his prodigality, he had 
brought himself to a great extremity of 
distress and want. Then, when he had 
beggared himself, and felt the sharp pangs 
of hunger, he said, " I will arise and go to 
my father." How lifelike is that portrait; 
how true a picture of our perverse human 
nature ! and how like the vast compassion 
of God is the father's forgiving love! 
Happy for us, we have a Father ever-mer- 
ciful, who will fully and freely forgive the 
penitent soul. 

On the 24th of September, 1875, while 
Tom Lattimer was at his employment, a 
large quantity of coal fell upon him and 
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crushed his leg under it. His ankle was 
smashed and his leg broken in three 
places, and in two places the bones pro- 
truded. He was carried to his lodgings, 
fainting from loss of blood, and in a short 

time two doctors were in attendance upon 

• 

him. They gave him a dose of chloroform, 
and after examining his wounds they were 
of opinion that, in order to save his life, it 
would be necessary to amputate his leg. 
Then there was a further consultation 
between the doctors and his relatives, and 
it was thought that a recommendation 
could be procured, and that he could be 
admitted as a patient to the North Stafford 
Infirmary. Application was made to the 
colliery manager, the recommendation was 
readily obtained, and he was forthwith 
taken to that institution. 

While he was an inmate of the infirmary 
many of his friends went to see him. We 
remember what peculiar sensations we felt 
the first time we visited Tom. We had 
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passed the infirmary scores of times, and 
must confess that we seldom thought of 
the sufferers; but now one in whom we 
felt a deep interest was confined there we 
did think about them. We thought what 
a blessing to the public such an institution 
was, where the best medical skill in the 
district, combined with good nursing, was 
given gratis to those needing it. 

The infirmary stands on elevated ground 
at Hart's Hill, midway between Newcastle 
and Stoke-on-Trent. It makes no preten- 
sion to beauty of architectural design, but 
is a plain, substantial building, constructed 
with a view to utility. The lodge gates are 
behind the buildings, and after passing 
through them the road curves and skirts 
one wing, and brings you to the front. 
There is a flight of steps and a portico, and 
a door through which you pass into the 
waiting-room. Here an attendant inquires 
the name of the patient you wish to see, 
and if there is no other visitor engaged 
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with him at the time, he hands you a 
ticket, and you are conducted to the bed- 
side of your friend. 

The accident ward is to the right, of the 
entrance. You pass out of the waifing- 
room and walk down a passage, and before 
you there are swing doors, half glass. You 
open the door and enter the room, and you 
see the rows of beds on each side and the 
large fireplace in the centre. The room 
is lofty, well aired, and well lighted. Here 
you find patients suffering from accidents 
of all kinds, but mostly broken legs and 
broken arms. Some of them are recover- 
ing after a long illness, and some are not 
recovering. One, we find, has been in six- 
teen weeks, and is not yet able to get out of 
bed. Another, with the help of a friend, is 
making his first attempt ; he dresses him- 
self with great difficulty, and then pushes 
himself along the smooth floor to the fire- 
place. Another is hobbling down the room 
on crutches, and is going out to have a 
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sniff of fresh air. One is reading a news- 
paper! which his friends have brought. 
His neighbour in the next bed is moaning 
with pain. Now and then the nurse steps 
lightly down the room, and gently raises 
the head of the sufferer, and administers 
either food or physic. The patients evi- 
dently are well-cared for. Tom Lattimer 
lay in this room ten weeks. We had the 
opportunity of seeing him^ and conversed 
with him on several occasions, and we 
have before us the correspondence that 
passed between him and his brothers, and 
from these sources we shall be able to give 
a fair view of the state of his mind. The 
following letter was written by his brother 
Tim after he had been to see him : 

Dear brother Tom,— I have thought about 
you many times since I saw you yesterday, and 
have prayed for you many times. It appears to me 
that there is some wise and gracious design in this 
affliction of yours. Too frequently when we are in 
health we forget God, and neglect His great salva- 
tion. But our heavenly Father is not willing that 
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we should perish, and hence, if other methods fail 
to arouse. us out of our fatal slumbers, He lays His 
rod of affliction upon us. Yet we must remember 
that while we justly merit His chastisement, the 
blow is given in order that we may submit to Him, 
and become obedient children. It is for this reason, 
undoubtedly, that you are afflicted, and now you 
must look up to God for mercy, and ask Him to 
change your heart, that if your life be spared you 
may live henceforth to glorify Him ; or if it be His 
will to take you out of the world, you must ask Him 
to prepare you for the solemn change. 

You know that your brothers are willing to do 
anything for you that lies in their power ; but if you 
can trust in your earthly friends without any doubt 
or misgiving, should you not more readily trust in 
the mercy of your heavenly Father? Remember 
that God is more pitiful and compassionate than 
the kindest relative or friend, and, moreover, He is 
ever near to you, looking into your heart and wait- 
ing to give you His blessing. Lift up your soul to 
Him in prayer. Look to Him now with a believing 
heart. Cast yourself at His feet. Ask Him to take 
away your sins, to give* you His Holy Spirit, and to 
fill your soul with His peace. Remember that He 
has said, u Call upon me in the day of trouble, I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me." — I am, 
your affectionate brother, 

Timothy Lattimer. 
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Tom, on receiving a letter, read it and 
placed it under his pillow, and then read 
it again. Then, in the rare intervals of 
ease, he tried to write back to his friends. 
All his letters are written with pencil, and 
evidently with a trembling hand. In one, 
dated October 1, 1875, sent to his brother 
Tim, he says : " I will try to write a few 
lines to you as I lie on my back. When 
it gets to you I hope it will find you and 
your wife and children in good health. It 
leaves me very weak and low, but in tidy 
spirits. It takes a strong effort to write, 
but I mean to let you know how I am 
going on, and you must excuse my blun- 
dering with the blacklead. 

" I am beginning again this morning to 
finish this letter. I have had some tries 
at it. They gave me a sleeping draught 
last night, and I was rambling all about 
the country. They had to come to me 
again, I was shouting and making such 
a noise. If you have a nice little book 
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that I can read, please to send me 



one." 



By return of post Tim sent him the 
memoir of a young Christian who died of 
consumption, and who died triumphantly ; 
and by the next post he sent an interesting 
volume on the Scottish martyrs. In a 
few days Tom wrote again as follows: 
" I am very low and poorly, worse than I 
was when you saw me. My leg is very bad ; 
they dress it every day, and it does hurt 
me above a bit. I received your little 
book, and had read it through when the 
nurse brought me the other. 

" I have had the headache, the last four or 
five days, till my eyes have run scalding 
water. The doctors nearly killed me with 
giving me chloroform when I was at Silver- 
dale; they gave me two lots, — enough to 
kill an ass. I sincerely thank you for your, 
book ; it just suits my taste for reading. 

" You must excuse my writing. I cannot 
hold my hand still. It is such a trouble 
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for me to write, but it helps to pass the 
time away. The headache has left me, 
but the doctor has put something made of 
india-rubber in that hole in my leg just 
below the knee, and he nearly pulls me all 
to pieces every time he dresses it. I never 
underwent such punishment no time in my 
life. I often think I shall not get over it. 
I should like to have a turn, or else I should 
like the Lord to take me to Himself. * I am 
suffering so fearfully. I am trying to pray 
for a little ease; there is nothing im- 
possible with God. You must pray for 
me, too. I don't know what the doctors 
think about me ; they won't tell you any- 
thing, whether you are getting better or 
worse. I often think it will kill me. I am 
sure I can't tell you the punishment I 
have to endure. You must excuse my 
bad writing ; I am all of a tremble all the 
day over." 

In a letter of the same date, sent to 
another brother at Silverdale, he says, " I 
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have asked the Lord to help me, and I 
think he will ; no more of a rambling life 
for me. Dear brother, that day I met 
with the accident, I did not think I should 
have been alive now, but, thank the Lord ! 
I am." 

He was visited by many friends, and on 
leaving the ward they would inquire of 
one of the nurses if there was any hope of 
his recovery. The nurse would shake her 
head and say, " No, we have no hope." It 
appears from these letters that this con- 
viction had taken hold of his own mind ; 
he now saw the end drawing nigh, and we 
hear him bemoaning the folly of the past : 
" No more of a rambling life for me." 
We see also how he was impressed with 
the thought of God's mercy, in that he 
was not cut off in his sins at a moment's 
notice, without the least opportunity to 
prepare for eternity. He was thankful 
that this respite of a few weeks was given 
him in which to seek the Lord. He soon 
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became too feeble to write. The last letter 
he wrote was to Tim; it is hardly read- 
able, and must have cost him much effort. 
In that letter there is this passage. " I 
hope the Lord will help me. I have often 
a good crying bout to myself, but I keep 
on trying to say my prayers. Oh, how I 
should like to feel a blessing!" 

It is evident from this quotation that in 
his affliction he was made sensible of his 
sin, and that in his utter helplessness he 
stretched out his hands to God. He is now 
alone — alone with his sins and his sorrows, 
alone with his God — and he cannot, he 
dares not look upon the past. When he 
attempts to do so, the grief that rises in 
him chokes his utterance and blinds his 
eyes with tears, and he is overwhelmed 
with feelings of shame and remorse. Like 
the Prodigal of old, he is in want, and the 
sore famine leads him to think of his home, 
s father, and the innocence of his child- 
»od, and he is ready to confess, " Father, 
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I have sinned against heaven and in Thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
Thy son." 

The doctors were most assiduous in their 
attention to him, and they frequently con- 
sulted together ; here is a letter from Tim 
bearing upon a proposal of theirs : 

" I had a note from Job this morning, 
informing me that the doctors had spoken 
to you about having your leg amputated. 
I am sorry to hear such bad news ; but I 
suppose that they would not make such a 
suggestion to you unless it was really 
necessary to take it off, in order to save 
your life. You have gone through a great 
deal of suffering already, and it seems a 
pity, after all, to have to lose your leg ; but 
if there is no other alternative you must 
have it amputated. Yet, before you con- 
sent, ask particularly if it is possible by 
any amount of suffering to save your limb, 
and if it can be saved, that is, if you can 
bear the suffering, rather than lose your 
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leg, elect to suffer ; but if your life can be 
saved only by amputation, then you must 
submit, and look up to God and ask Him 
to help you. Perhaps the question of your 
future maintenance may come before your 
mind ; but do not allow it to trouble you, 
for He who feeds the young ravens will in 
His gracious providence see that you lack 
no good thing." 

Before performing the operation the 
doctors waited a few days, and then held 
another consultation. But on this occa- 
sion it was their opinion that Tom was sink- 
ing, and would not be able to bear it. In 
fact, pyamia had already set in, and there 
was no chance of saving his life. This 
was communicated to Tom's friends, and 
they came to take their last farewell of 
him. 

One Friday Tim sat by his bedside and 
repeated to him the old story of the 
Saviour's love, and he listened with great 
eagerness. "I try to think about it," he 
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* 
said ; " but my past life comes before my 

mind and I feel bewildered. I hope that 

the Lord will forgive me all my sins." 

" It is true," said Tim, "that w« are 
guilty, and are undeserving of mercy, and 
we should humble ourselves before the 
Lord on that account ; but you remember 
how the Prodigal was received by his 
father : the old man ran out to meet him, 
and fell upon his neck and kissed him, and 
then made a feast, to show how glad he 
was to have him back at home. That 
story of the Prodigal was put in the Book 
to encourage us to go to our heavenly 
Father, and to show us that He is glad to 
forgive the penitent sinner." 

" I will try to think about that," he 
said ; " but it comes into my mind, that 
if the Lord has mercy upon me I shall 
never be able to do anything for Him in 
this world. That grieves me when I think 
about it." 

" You remember the case of the dying 
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thief," Tim observed; "he found mercy 
in his last moments, but he had no chance 
of showing his love to the Saviour by 
a life consecrated to His service. Yet 
you know that his example of penitence 
and of simple trust in Christ is worth a 
great deal to us. If we cannot do what 
we wish to do for the Lord, let us do all 
that we can. If you have not the oppor- 
tunity to live a Christian life on earth, 
you can come just as you are to the 
Saviour, and you can tell Him all that 
there is in your heart. We are saved, 
not by any merit there is in us, not by 
anything we have done or can do, but by 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Remember 
the gracious invitation, ' Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.' " 

" I will ask Him to help me," he said. 

Tim slowly repeated Toplady's hymn, — 

" Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 
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When he came to the words, — 

u Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling," 

he paused and repeated them. 

" I see it now," he said ; "I will cling 
to the cross." 

The next day a letter was sent to him, 
from which we take a few extracts : 

" I recommend you to read the Psalms 
as often as you can. In them you will 
find the experience of the afflicted, and 
the sorrowful, and the lonely; and in 
proportion as you drink in the spirit of 
the sacred writers, you will be relieved 
and comforted. Take these verses from 
Psalm cxxx., and read them over carefully : 

" ' Out of the depths have I cried unto 
thee, O Lord. 

" * Lord, hear my voice : let thine ears 
be attentive to the voice of my supplica- 
tions. 

" ' If thou, Lord, shouldest mark ini- 
quities, O Lord, who shall stand ? 
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" ' But there is forgiveness with thee, 
that thou mayest be feared. 

" ' I wait for the Lord, my soul doth 
wait) and in his word do I hope. 

"'My soul waiteth for the Lord more 
than they that watch for the morning : I 
say, more than they that watch for the 
morning. 

" ' Let Israel hope in the Lord : for with 
the Lord there is mercy, and with him 
is plenteous redemption. 

" * And he shall redeem Israel from all 
his iniquities.' 

" I want you to pray like the Psalmist, 
and to trust in the Lord, and He will save 
you. I have written a few verses for you, 
and should like you to read them over 
several times : 

" ' Lord, Thou canst hear me when I pray, 
A present help art Thou ; 
I call on Thee in my distress, 
In mercy hear me now. 
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" * Lord, Thou canst take away my sin, 
And none can save but Thee ; 
Look on Thy Son, and for His sake, 
Be merciful to me. 

" * Lord, Thou canst make the leper clean : 
I want to be made whole ; 
I come to Thee with all my sins, 
Lord Jesus, save my soul. 

" * Lord, Thou canst heal the broken heart : 
Thy healing grace I need ; 
Thou wilt not quench the smoking flax, 
Or break the bruised reed. 

" ' Lord, Thou canst give the weary rest : 
For rest I come to Thee ; 
I lay my burden at Thy feet, 
Lord Jesus, set me free.' " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

« 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

Tom lingered a few weeks, growing more 
feeble day by day. His sufferings were 
intense; but he bore his affliction with 
great patience. 

On one occasion, when conversing with 
his brother, he said, " I was very much 
disappointed this morning. Last night, 
just before going to sleep, I thought to 
myself, when I waken again it will be in 
heaven. I shall hear nothing more of the 
groans and cries there are in this room. 
The doctor will* never pull my poor leg 
again ; I am going off to sleep, and I shall 
waken and be with the Lord in heaven. 
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And I was disappointed when I woke 
and found myself lying here. But the 
will of the Lord be done." 

He had said that he should like to have 
one of his brothers with him when the 
end came. They had remained with him 
till late on Saturday night. He was 
unconscious, and they left him, not expect- 
ing to see him again alive. Early on 
Sunday morning they went again to the 
infirmary. He was still living; but lay 
speechless and unable to move. A brother's 
hand was laid upon his brow : it was cold 
and clammy, and he knew that Tom was 
passing the river. There was a breathless 
stillness in the ward, as though all the 
inmates had seen the shadow of death 
passing by them. His brother took a 
last look at him and turned away, and in 
a moment afterwards, without a groan 
or a sigh, the spirit was loosed from its 
prison and he was gone. 

On the Friday, after, we followed his 
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remains to the grave. It was a cold 

December day, and ere the service had 

closed the night had fallen upon us. We 

glanced at the mourners standing around 

1 

the open grave with heads uncovered, and 
we listened to the words of hope and 
consolation which fell upon our ears. 
Then, as we turned away, the sexton 
began to shovel in the earth ; and as the 
clods fell with a dull, heavy thud upon 
the coffin, a cold shudder ran through 
us. We lingered in the graveyard a few 
minutes after the other mourners had left, 
and sought out the places where several 
old friends were laid to rest. We thought 
of the great mystery of life and the great 
mystery of death. We gazed on the scene 
around, familiar to us from our boyhood. 
Heavy rain-clouds hung on the horizon 
in the west, and the wind moaned and 
sighed as it swept over house-top and 
tree-top and graveyard, and the furnace 
lights danced and flickered on the bosom of 
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the clouds in mid-heaven, and high over all 
the stars shone bright and sparkling in 
the blue firmament. Then thought I, 
here there is storm and tempest, and 
yonder there is everlasting calm; here 
there is sorrow and sin, and yonder is 
the sweet unending rest which remains for 
the people of God. 

Twelve months have passed away. 
December is here, and the snow fills the 
air. I have been sitting before the fire» 
recalling to my mind these scenes from 
the past. I have been thinking of what 
Tom might have been. I remember the 
intelligence of my former playmate and 
schoolfellow. I recollect his dreams of 
success when a boy, and what he resolved 
to be when he became a man ; but I see 
him drawn aside by the influence of bad 
company and drink, and as I look on the 
path he trod my heart is sad within me, 
and a mist rises before my eyes. A sudden 
impulse seizes me. I rise from my chair, 

10 
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put on my coat and hat, and walk away 
in the direction of the graveyard. The 
shops are all closed, the streets are de- 
serted and silent, and there are no foot- 
prints on the newly fallen snow. I find 
myself leaning against the graveyard wall, 
and looking over towards the right-hand 
corner. The air is now clear and the 
moon is shining. There is many a mound 
visible, but I have no difficulty in fixing 
my eye upon that under which the body 
of Tom Lattimer lies. It is the nearest this 
way, and only a few yards from the wall. 
The snow, the beautiful snow, has fallen 
upon the tombs, and I whisper to myself, 
" Behold, the spirit of purity has descended 
from the skies and covered the sleepers 
with its robe of whiteness, to make me 
think tenderly of the dead." And I did 
think tenderly of him ; I thought he had 
been the child of many prayers, and after 
all his wanderings he had been a sorrow- 
ing penitent knocking at the gates of 
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mercy. I thought of the promise, " Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool. ,, I 
turned my face homewards, and as I left 
the place of the dead I said in my heart : 
" When we awake in the morning, and 
see the work which God Himself has 
wrought, we shall meet, as in the days of 
our childhood, an unbroken family circle 
before the throne of the Lamb." 



THE END. 
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